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The Waldstem Sonata, composed by Beethoven in 1805, is
one of his finest works.
In 1791 Haydn, on his way back from London, broke his
journey at Bonn, and was shown the score of a cantata com-
posed by the young second organist of the Elector's chapel
Haydn was struck with the work, sent for Beethoven, and
offered to take him as a pupil in composition. Beethoven con-
sented, obtained permission to resign from his position at
Bonn, and in 1793 took up his residence at Vienna, where
Haydn, in his visits to the capital, carried out his promise
to teach him, though in rather a desultory fashion. His com-
positions at Vienna were chiefly chamber music for concerts.
He had the desire and ambition to compose opera, but he was
a simple, stern moralist, a Puritan, to whom die frivolity and
immorality of the average libretto were distasteful and, indeed,
repulsive. At last somebody brought from Dresden the text
of Paer's Eleonora, or Conjugal Love (Ekonora, ossia I'amore
conjugate), which, if not a great drama, taught the good domestic
virtues. It was translated into German; and all through the
year 1805 Beethoven worked at a score to make an opera out
of Ekvnara\ later the name was changed into FideHo. It was
produced in Vienna in 1806. Beethoven worked over it again
and again. The final version was produced in 1814. For rich-
ness of melody and brilliance of orchestration it stands out as
a grand achievement, a fitting close to that great Viennese
school of which Haydn, Gluck, Mozart, and Beethoven are
immortal figures, beckoning to the later, perplexed centuries
to turn for relief and guidance to that mellow and melodious
age.